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WITHIN THE WEEK 


A considerable number of per- 
sons do not yet know the score in 
the political arena where two ri- 
val factions joust for control. For 
convenience (and confusion) the 
contestants wear a couple of old, 
faded party labels. But these tags 
no longer have much meaning. 
The essential contention is wheth- 
er the Gov’t shall exercise more— 
or less—control over the lives of 
individual citizens. 

It is an over-simplification to 
say that those labeled “Republi- 
can” seek less control, while the 
“Democrats” want more. There 
are outstanding individual excep- 
tions in both camps. But in gen’l 
that is the way party leaders 
line up. And organized labor is 
emerging as a prime factor in the 
“control” camp. 

This is truer of CIO than of 
AFofL, because former is more 
conscious of its political power. 
You may have wondered about 
the Political Action Committee 
(PAC) which cut such a swath 
in last presidential campaign, It 
is still very much alive with eyes 
focused on °46 elections. A third 
of the Senate and all Represen- 
tatives are up for election next 
yr. PAC is, of course, merely CIO 
in another guise. And CIO is 
pretty frank about its eventual 
objectives. Leaders forsee a time 
when labor can control policy- 
makers and thus indirectly in- 
fluence long-range economic phi- 


MILITARY TRAINING: We 
think it will Nor be voted, despite 
TruMAN plea. People who don’t 
want it are much better organ- 
ized, more articulate than adher- 
ents. Legislators will hear and 
heed. There’s never sentiment 
for compulsory training except in 
periods of peril. People now feel 
relatively safe. Atomic bomb has 
probably alienated rather than 
added supporters. Many who 
might advocate preparation for 
old-fashioned conflict now say, 
rightly or wrongly: “There’s no 
use training men for another war. 
The next war, if it comes, will be 
a battle of the elements.” 


ARGENTINA: As we observed 
just prior to recent uprising, U S 
diplomacy, having made the cir- 
cle, now starts 2nd round of “pro- 
tests and pinpricks,” against Prr- 
on dictatorship. There’s little else 
we can do. Decision rests with the 
Argentine people. We could step 
in for an armed clash—as we 
have too often done in similar S 
American situations—and win ill 
will of all factions. Economic em- 
bargo? To be effective, it would 
have to be on a world scale. And 
our chief partner in such enter- 
prise—Britain—is getting sorely 
needed meat and grains from 
Argentina. Until the Argentine 
people—thru their Army—dem- 
onstrate an earnest desire to be 
rid of the regime, we can only 
watch and wait. 





The now-assured reduction in 
taxes for ’46 isn’t as much as 
industry desired, But the more 
favorable tax picture will help 
stimulate production of con- 
sumer goods. While public eye 
centers on spectacular strikes, 
many industries are working. 
Effect is already apparent in 
improved retail stocks. In gen’l, 
it’s the heavy durables that 
lag. . . A lot of ballyhoo on 
merger of armed forces. It’s 
an old story. ROOSEVELT, a 
Navy man at heart, could 
never be sold. But Truman has 
plumped strongly for merger. 
Atomic bomb gives him timely 
argument of increased public 
safety. Navy will throw every- 
thing into opposition. Don’t 
expect early action. . . Looks 
now like auto rationing may 
run well into ‘46. Strike-re- 
tarded industry can’t come 
within hailing distance of °45 
quotas (and leaders don’t care 
too much: want price issue set- 
tled before production spurts.) 

Three- 


cent plane 

fares? Not SN 
before ‘’47. 

Maybe 3%¢ 
by mid-’46. 
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“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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“I share with many people a deep 
anxiety about the future, and it 
seems to me that these next few 
years may well decide our own 
place in the world. It is a place 
which, if once lost, might never be 
regained.” — WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
former Prime Minister, declaring 
that it would be grievous if the 
already-sharp political rift among 
Britons “deepened and widened until 
it became a gulf.” 








“The success or failure of this oc- 
cupation will be judged by the char- 
acter of the Germans 50 yrs from 
now.”—Gen’'l DWIGHT EISENHOWER, 
discussing Allied occupation of Ger- 
many. 

iti ” 

“To demonstrate to all peoples the 
full horror of this terrible new weap- 
on.”—Lt Gen’l Sir Greorce HOLMEs, 
former commdr of British 9th 
army, who proposes that the U S 
set off atomic bomb explosions in 
every nation of the world. 

o ” 

“That’s the most studious group I 
ever saw.”—Comment of Guard as 
high nazi leaders, facing trial as 
war criminals, studied their indict- 
ments. Having no lights in their 
cells, they rose at dawn to study 
the lists, continued reading thru 
breakfast. 

“ ” 

“Where Goebbels’ huge propagan- 
da machine failed in splitting the 
Allies, the fraeuleins have taken the 
cue and are hell bent to accomplish 
it."—GI columnist HaroLp KEMPNER, 
writing in Grouper, wkly paper of 
the American military gov’t. Kemp- 
NER warned that German girls were 
poisoning the minds of American 
troops against the Russians and 
that American-Russian cooperation 
would be endangered unless coun- 
termeasures were taken soon. 

<« 


“We've considered everything else, 
so why not this?”—Jocular com- 
ment of mbr of House Military 
Committee, which has been wrest- 
ling with the atom bomb control 
legislation. The reference was to 
plan submitted by unidentified 
originator that the United Nations 
sponsor the rearing of hundreds of 
test-tube babies to become “atom 
bomb guardians” of the future. 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 








“Is there anything more high 
sounding than the phrase, ‘the 
sacred trust of civilization, as ap- 
plied to colonial peoples, and is 
there anything more empty?”—Brig 
Gen’l CarLos P ROMULO. 

“ ” 

“Given a decent break, the young 
man now attending the academy has 
an excellent chance of being the Ist 
Negro to be graduated from this in- 
stitution.".—Rep ApamM C POowgELL, 
who has protested to Navy Sec’y 
ForRESTAL that his 1945 Negro nom- 
inee to the naval academy at 
Annapolis “is not receiving fair and 
equal treatment.” 

“ee ” 

“We decided to let Axis remain as 
a monument to the defeat of the 
Axis enemy.” — HERMENA MYERS, 
postmistress of Axis, Ala. Town 
residents want it known that name 
is still unchanged, regardless of 
pressure from outsiders. (State 
Dep’t last wk set up new highway 
marker spelling it “Axes”.) 

“ ” 


“J don’t see how you can make 
law after things have been done.”— 
Rosert Ley, former head of Ger- 
man labor front, protesting against 
his indictment as a war criminal. 
“Even God,” he said, “first made the 
Ten Commandments and judged 
people by them afterward.” 

“ ” 

“Until that question is decided 
then the problems of peace treaties 
and postwar armed forces must be 
delayed.”—Sen AvusTIN, senior mi- 
nority mbr of Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee, one of three Sen- 
ators who demanded that Congress 
give right of way to proposal for 
Single armed forces dep’t. Sec’y of 
Navy FORRESTAL opposed the meas- 
ure, saying, “The Germans had that 
in Hitler, and I do not think it is a 
profitable example.” 


The titles QUOTE and THE WEEKLY DIGEST are registered with U. S. Patent Office = 





“Now that the war is over, the 
thing I'd like to do most is go back 
to the South Pole.”—Rear Adm 
RicHarD E Byrp, on returning from 
Japan, 

“ ” 

“The gov’t should have public 
servants on the public payroll, espe- 
cially to help families of more than 
2 children.”—Mrs Howarp SI£sBERT, 
Cleveland, O, agitating for “a good 
labor union for mothers.” 

“ ” 

“My wife taught me how to sew.” 
—Cpl A P Lovucu, stationed at Ft 
Worth Army airfield, proudly dis- 
playing a garment he had made 
for his 1st baby. 

“ ” 

“If we burned a cross in a Ne- 
gro’s back yard, that might be in- 
timidation. Burning it on top of 
Stone mt where the Klan was born 
and where we obtained permission 
of the owner, or in any section where 
we secured permission from author- 
ities, is perfectly all right.”—Dr 
SAMUEL GREEN, grand dragon of the 
Ku Klux Klan in Georgia, denying 
criticism that the fiery cross burned 
last week near Atlanta served to 
intimidate Negroes. 

“ ” 

“This represents my payment for 
their yrs of loyalty.”—Sam’L Go.Lp- 
wyn, Hollywood motion picture pro- 
ducer, announcing the reorganiza- 
tion of his company and the offer 
of 50% of stock to employes, “from 
cameramen to auditors” at a price 
of $1 a share. (Actors are not in- 
cluded in the stock distribution 
plan.) 

“ ” 

“We just might save humanity by 
a frank proposal that, with every 
nation on the globe which will make 
a simple agreement with us, we will 
pool and share our knowledge of 
atomic power with whatever know!l- 
edge of military weapons they may 
possess. . . Every nation. . . would 
open every nook and cranny of its 
land, every laboratory, munitions 
plan and factory to the inspection 
and control of an internat’l body of 
scientists and others commissioned 
by all the nations to perform the 
task of preventing mankind from 
plunging itself into destruction.”— 
Wm A M Bourpben, ass’t sec’y of 
Commerce, for air, in a report to 
the Nat’l Planning Ass’n. 
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“America will have at least 3,500,- 
000 private fliers by 1960.”—WILLIAM 
A Mara. 





“ ” 


“Welcome to Our Allies—At Last 
We Join Hands in Siberia!”—Sign 
erected by German prisoners in Si- 
beria, on learning they were to be 
joined by Japanese. (Reported by 
FARNSWORTH FOWLE of CBS in Mos- 
cow.) : 

ce ” 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t walk in 
the middle of the street or you won’t 
be long in America.”—Brig Gen’! 
THOBURN K Brown, giving instruc- 
tions to Italian wives of GIs in 
Rome who will be coming to Amer- 
ica. 

ce ” 

“TJ got plans.”—Lt Gen’l James H 
Doou!TtLe, disclosing his intention 
to retire from the Army soon. 


oe ” 


“If we could send 1000 bombers a 
night to destroy Germany, then we 
can send 100 bombers a day with 
foodstuffs.”"—Rev Dr J HUTCHISON 
Cocksurn, Sec’y of the Internat’l 
Section of the World Council of 
Churches. 


“ ” 


“There is no organization in Amer- 
ica more seriously, more sympathe- 
tically or more selfishly interested 
than we are in the maintenance of 
full employment. We cannot pros- 
per unless peopie have jobs and can 
buy our goods.”—IrA MOSHER, pres, 
Natl Ass’n of Mfgrs, offering his 
organization’s program for preven- 
tion of unemployment. 


“ ” 


“You can’t use any name, however 
impossible it may sound when it’s 
invented, but what someone turns 
up to have it as his or her real 
name.”—HarOLD Gray, author of 
Orphan Annie comic strip. Gray is 
being sued for libel by a neighbor 
who claims he was caricatured in 
the comic strip. 

“ ” 

“All agencies to speed up weddings 
have promised to cooperate.”—Lt 
ANpbRA JosHUA L GOLDBERG, ass’t dis- 
trict chaplain, explaining that 
Navy is ready and waiting for ex- 
pected influx of bluejackets, bent 
on marriage, off ships in port for 
N Y’s Navy Day celebration Oct 27. 


“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, then all 
things, including atomic energy, will 
be added for your enjoyment.”—Dr 
T Z Koo, advisor to Chinese dele- 
gation at United Nations confer- 
ence in San Francisco, addressing 
the Sunday Evening club, of Chi- 
cago. 

ae ” 

“Hiroshima’s fate will be the 
classic text for the next war. And 
that war will be but a single giant 
stroke thrown at the heart of the 
enemy nation.”—Maj ALEXANDER P 
DESEvVERSKY, author of Victory Thru 
Air Power. 


“ ” 


“J saw them reach out their 
hands to catch flowers that were 
thrown, in the film.”—SEMEON Pav- 
LOVICH IvANOv, Russian inventor of 
a steroscopic screen designed to 
give rounded 3 dimensional images, 
commenting on realistic illusion 
created by his device, now being 
tested in Moscow. 

ce ” 

“The DAR is made up very largely 
of older people, and it is very much 
harder for older people to break 
with traditions they have lived in.”— 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, asked by N Y 
University students for her opinion 
of the DAR after its refusal to rent 
Constitution Hall to Hazext Scorrt, 
Negro pianist, for a concert. (Mrs 
ROOSEVELT resigned from DAR in 
39 because organization refused to 
rent same hall to Negro Marian 
ANDERSON.) 

“ ” 

“The babies learning to walk nat- 
urally copy their mother. So they'll 
start right out walking like ducks.”— 
Dr JosePpH INTERLAND, podiatrist, 
who predicts that the next genera- 
tion of pin-up girls will waddle due 
to wearing of “loafer” shoes by 
girls of today. INTERLAND claims 
that “loafers” cause flat-feet, un- 
pinupable figures. 

iti ” 

“We have an organization which 
we know will protect us and we 
should not be misled into discard- 
ing it because there are details in 
need of correction.”—Adm ERNEsT J 
Kine, testifying before Senate Mil- 
itary Affairs committee in opposi- 
tion to proposal to merge War and 
Navy dep’ts. 


_ 


“Your hr has struck. Public life 
needs you, all of you.”—Pope Pius, 
XII, calling on Catholic women 
thruout the world to participate in 
politics and crusade against to- 
talitarian currents menacing prin- 
ciples on which the church, family 
and home are based. 


“The rich man’s son should learn 
to stand on his own feet, as others 
do.”—Sen JOSEPH H BALL, advocat- 
ing Gov’t confiscation of estates in 
excess of $100,000. Batt, speaking 
before Chicago’s Junior Association 
of Commerce, declared that it was 
“unfair to society as well as to the 
individual” for anyone to inherit a 
great fortune. 





“é ” 


“The day of the minute man who 
sprang to the flintlock hanging up- 
on the wall is over. The latent 
strength of our untrained citizenry 
is no longer sufficient protection.”— 
Pres Harry S Truman, in a state- 
ment urging universal military 
training for youth. 


“ ” 


“We are finding fortunes in caves 
all the way from 100 to 300 miles 
from Tokyo.”—Lt Col EMMANUEL 
FRANKLIN, finance officer at Mac- 
ARTHUR’s headquarters. 








AMERICA'S LARGEST PUBLISHER 
OF SPEECH MATERIAL 
* 
QUOTE is issued weekly by Droke House, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Maxwell Droke, 
Editor; Lucy Hittle, Associate Editor. Sub- 
scription: $5 per year in advance, in 
U. S. and Possessions. Two years, $8 
Your own and a gift subscription, $8. 
Foreign, $7 per year. Entered as Second 
Class matter at the Post Office at In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, under Act of 
March 3, 1879. QUOTE uses no original 
manuscripts; does not accept advertis- 
ing. Persons using material from QUOTE 
should credit original sources. Uniden- 
tified items may be credited to QUOTE. 
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“The Burden and the Power,” 
JOSEPHINE JOHNSON, Harper’s Ba- 
zaar, 10-'45. 


Wars do not spring up like toad- 
stools from the ground, deadly and 
sourceless. Even the fungus has a 
network of roots under the soil. It 
is all there still. And neither 
thousands of armed men nor the 
blasting of any number of bombs 
can uproot this underground my- 
celium of war—the root causes. 


We need men and women as 
eager now as in the war yrs, who 
will chart the narrow course be- 
tween the chaos of completely un- 
controlled freedom and economic 
power on the one hand and the 
deadly rigidity of the fascist state 
and military control on the other. 
We need to use millions of dollars 
to study the human causes of race 
hatreds, to trace the pattern of the 
selfishness and blindness that seg- 
regates Negroes into teeming tene- 
ments and Jews into invisible ghet- 
tos. We need trained minds to un- 
cover the mental cancers, and the 
germ trail of our economic fevers. 
Yrs ago children faced the dan- 
gers of widespread epidemics. To- 
day our children, immunized 
against virulent physical disease, 
face epidemics of race hatred, fev- 
erish prejudices, and the creeping 
paralysis of militarism. We need to 
know our own private atrocities, 
our prisons, our reform schools, our 
city slums, our rural decay. ,. We 
need to remember that reconcilia- 
tion (not compromise) with our 
enemies is profoundly necessary, 
both from a practical as well as a 
spiritual standpoint. Hate can con- 
taminate the body of the world as 
well as the mortal body, and pre- 
vent its full recovery. 


ABILITIES—Use of 

Charles Dickens wrote a _ story 
about a man who was digging in 
his backyard and suddenly broke 
thru the crust of the earth and fell 
into the world inside. There he 
found a very strange state of af- 
fairs. Every person was born phys- 
ically perfect, but when he reached 
a certain age he lost all those parts 
of his body which he had not used. 
There was a hackdriver with only a 
huge pair of handsanda distended 
stomach. There was a lawyer who 
had lost everything but his massive 
jaw. Two society girls were just a 
bundle of nerves and blazing eyes. 
. .. This strange tale is not fiction; 
it is as true as life. Did not Jesus 
say, “whosoever hath not, from 
him shall be taken even that he 
hath?”--These Prophetic Voices, 
Edited by T Orro Nati, Sermon by 
J W Hawtey. (Abingdon—Cokes- 
bury) 


BOOKS 

Books are to thought what stor- 
age batteries are to electricity. 
From nowhere and everywhere that 
mysterious and dynamic essence is 
drawn and given a locale or habi- 
tat.—Bernarp HELLER, “The Book— 
God’s Blueprint,” American He- 
brew, 10-12-45. 


CHURCH—Attendance 

If you mean to understand God 
then you have to worship regular- 
ly, to have special times of worship. 
You cannot be a “taster” or a 
“oncer,” like the man who came to 
the Bishop of Exeter and gave 
him the most disconcerting answer 
he had ever rec’d to the question, 
“Why don’t you come to church?” 
The man _ replied, “I’ve been.”— 
Davip K Montcomery, Why Go to 
Church? (Morehouse-Gorham) 


COURAGE—Need for 

You can’t climb the ladder of 
success with cold feet—St Louis 
Star-Times. 


DISSENSION 

For yrs two monks lived together 
in concord and amity. The monot- 
ony of their manner of life finally 
moved one to say, “Let’s get out 
of the groove of our humdrum 
round of daily tasks and do some- 


. 


thing different—let’s do as the 
world does.” Having lived the se- 
questered life so long, the other 
monk inquired, “What does the 
world without do?” 

“Well, for one thing, the world 
quarrels. . . See that stone? Place 
it between us and say, “The stone 
is mine.’” Willing to accommodate 
his friend, he said, “The stone is 
mine.” Pausing for reflection and 
feeling the compulsion of their yrs 
of friendship the monk who sug- 
gested the quarrel concluded, 
“Well, brother, if the stone is thine, 
keep it.” And thus ended the quar- 
rel—JouN Riese, Moody Monthly. 





DRINK—Drinking 

In his youth, before he became 
a god, Bacchus discovered a plant 
which he wished might grow in his 
cwn country. Uprooting it, he 
placed it in the bone of a bird to 
protect the roots. The roots grew 
too big for the bird bone and as he 
was then passing thru Africa he 
picked up a lion’s bone and placed 
the plant in it. But soon even 
the lion’s bone could not hold it. 
Seeing a large bone of a jackass 
Bacchus pushed the lion’s bone in- 
to it. 

In his own country he planted 
the vine and bones in the ground. 
From the plant grew a vineyard, 
and from the grapes he made a 
wine. But strangely, when his 
friends drank some of the wine 
they sank like birds. When they 
drank more they were brave and 
mighty as lions. But when they 
drank too much they behaved in 
the manner of jackasses—Houston 
Log. 


EDUCATION 

This is the most educated gen- 
eration that has ever existed. It 
has more schools, universities, li- 
braries, teachers, professors, news- 
papers, lecturers and commenta- 
tors, with more mediums for reach- 
ing great numbers, than any gen- 
eration of which we have any rec- 
ord. Yet this (generation) has also 
proved itself to be the most sub- 
ject to mass suicide, and as little 
able to discipline passions of sadis- 
tic cruelty as any previous one.— 
NorMan ANGELL, “Education and In- 
ternat’l] Understanding,” American 
Scholar, Autumn, ’45. 
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EDUCATION—Example 

In most pupils the eagerness to 
learn must be awakened; and it is 
unlikely that a teacher will kindle 
in other minds an interest which 
he does not feel himself—The 
Round Table. 








They DO say... 

The recently formed Inter- 
Union Institute for Labor and 
Democracy, “to interpret labor 
to the public,” is to have an of- 
ficial magazine, Labor & Nation, 
“the only nat’l labor magazine 
to be non-union, unbiased and 
non-factional.” It will review 
trends of concern to labor; pub- 
lish news of labor activities here 
and abroad; present views of 
prominent labor leaders on 
nat’l policies. . . Also new is the 
Public Relations Jnl, organ of 
American Council on Public 
Relations. Will make available 
“educational and scientific 
thought” in public relations 
field. . . Gag of the wk: JoHN 
HILLMANN, introducing Dan Ki1- 
NEY, Scripps-Howard Washing- 
ton correspondent, at a banquet: 
“I give you the only healthy 
Kidney in Washington. 











EXPRESSION—of Self 

A king went into his garden and 
found wilted and dying trees, 
shrubs and flowers. The oak said 
it was dying because it could not 
be tall like the pine. Turning to 
the pine, he found it drooping be- 
cause it was unable to bear grapes 
like the vine. And the vine was 
dying because it.could not blossom 
like the rose. He found the hearts- 
ease blooming and as fresh as 
ever. Upon inquiry he rec’d this 
reply: “I took it for granted 
that when you planted me you 
wanted heartsease. If you had 
desired an oak, a vine or a rose, 
you would have planted such. So 
I thot since you had put me here 
I should do the best I can to be 
what you want. I can be nothing 
but what I am, but I am trying to 
be that to the best of my ability.” 
—Presbyterian Advance. 


GOD—and Man 
Lawrence Lariar, cartoon editor 
of Liberty, reports an overheard 


conversation between his 7-yr-old 
daughter and the child of a neigh- 
bor. 

“What church do you go to?” 
asked the other youngster. 

“I don’t go to church,” said Lar- 
iar’s daughter. “I go to a temple. 
I’m a Jewess.” 

“A Jewess?” questioned her com- 
panion. “What’s that?” 

“Well,” said the 7-yr-old patient- 
ly, “you know, there are Protest- 
ants, Catholics and Jews, but 
they’re just different ways of vot- 
ing for God!” 


GRACIOUSNESS—Shared 

A Chinese friend once replied 
when I paid him a compliment, 
“Flowers leave part of their frag- 
rance in the hand that bestows 
them.”—CHANNING POLLOCK, Relig- 
ious Digest. 


INTERNAT’L RELATIONS 

If the day ever arrives when we 
can no longer get along with the 
other nations, we shall find that we 
can’t get along with ourselves eith- 
er. For it is a peculiar fact that 
those who favor our using our pow- 
er to squeeze our former allies to 
the limit are also the intransigeants 
in home politics—and, in the full- 
est sense, we are offered the choice 
of whether to live with the world 
or to die with the die-hards.— 
SAMUEL GraFton, N Y Post. 


ISOLATION 

All over the world today people 
are wondering about America. The 
reservoir of good will that Wendell 
Willkie, in his One World, feared 
was running low, has now almost 
run dry. How can it be otherwise 
when a nation that proclaims its 
devotion to world co-operation 
isolates itself morally and acts 
as though the main purpose of 
the war was to see how fast it 
could reconvert to new kitchen 
equipment?—Norman Cousins, edi- 
torial, Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. 


ORIGIN—“Two Bits” 

In the early days of the U §, 
Spanish dollars, used extensively, 
were often sliced pie fashion into 
& parts, or bits. Later, they were 
sheared into quarters. Hence the 
expression, “two bits.”"—This Wk. 
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Practical fact of the matter is 
that the $2000 which G I Bill of 
Rights permits veteran to borrow 
for purchase of a home is proving 
of comparatively little value to 
great majority of returning serv- 
icemen. This sum is no longer ade- 
quate for down-payment on any 
habitable-piece of urban property. 
This, of course, is due to real estate 
price inflation which is getting in- 
creasingly out of hand. Real Estate 
men say privately that most veter- 
ans who buy property at all are 
compelled to make some sort of se- 
cret side deal in order to evade 
rigid limitations of the Act. Those 
who cannot supplement the $2000 
with add’l money of their own for 
a down-payment are out of luck. 

There’s good deal of talk about 
tighter credit as substitute for price 
ceilings on purchase of new homes. 
(Most informed persons agree that 
ceilings will not be imposed, de- 
spite what you may read to the con- 
trary.) In practice, bigger down 
payments are being made in pur- 
chase of homes already completed. 
This is due to fact that neither 
FHA nor the independent loan 
agencies have increased their ap- 
praisals to pace current price lev- 
els. Thus, while a buyer may still 
borrow 65% of the appraised value 
of property, homes are selling so 
far above appraised valuations that 
in most cases he is likely to have 
to make a down payment of 50% 
or even more, if the deal is con- 
summated. 

The only relief is an adequate sup- 
ply of new homes. These can hard- 
ly materialize in less than 2-3 
yrs. Many experienced men in bldg 
industry say normal housing sit- 
uation is at least 5 yrs distant. 
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CONSTRUCTION: New self-weld- 
ing, quick-drying (4-hr) floor cov- 
ering, when applied to old wooden 
floors produces covering resilient as 
rubber, with wearing qualities like 
steel. Called Mastic Miz, new floor 
covering will not chip, peel, crum- 
ble; it will take any color paint. 
(Forbes) 

“ ” 

ELECTRONICS: Rube Goldberg 
contraption for catching, killing 
rats electrically has been devised 
by Electronic Trap, Inc. Trap con- 
tains an electric eye, electrocution 


chamber. It is rented, not sold. 
(Forbes) 
“ ” 
INVENTION: Housewives will 


bless inventor of a cookbook-holder 
(Helen McCutchan, Detroit). De- 
vice keeps cookbook open at desired 
angle; prevents pages flopping 
while woman’s hands are busy as 
She follows recipe. 

“ ” 

MEDICINE: Amigen, a protein 
hydrolyzate widely used in treating 
severe malnutrition, etc, may pro- 
vide a high degree of non-opera- 
tive relief in stomach ulcers, ac- 
cording to tests currently conducted 
by Dr Co Tui, Chinese scientist, 
working at NYU College of Medi- 
cine. Four patients being prepared 
for operation for stomach ulcers 
showed striking results from ami- 
gen feeding. Researchers then 
tried treatment in 26 additional 
cases with similar success. Of 30 pa- 
tients treated, 22 have already been 
discharged. (United Press dispatch) 


MUSIC: Microscopic milled-glass 
fibers, used to replace organic fill- 
ers in construction of phonograph 
records, increase impact strength 
up to 400%. New filler prevents 
deterioration from blisters due to 
moisture absorbtion. Presence of 
glass causes no ftncrease in surface 
noise. (Business Wk) 





POSTWAR—Spending 

One can scarcely complete a day 
now without encountering a ques- 
tion which runs like this: 

We spent hundreds of billions 
for war, why cannot we spend a 
few millions for this or that? 

Brought down to everyday ex- 
perience the question seems akin 
to this: 

We spend $1500 to have the hos- 
pital cure mother, why can’t sister 
have $250 for a fur coat? 

The answer is the same in both 
cases; the more you take from your 
purse the less remains. Some day 
you scrape bottom and that is not 
pleasant—Wall St Jnl. 


RELIGION—Co-Operation 

When Nazis ravaged Rome, they 
ransacked the fine library of the 
Rome Synagogue. Hundreds of 
precious vol’s were done away with. 
There was much sorrow among the 
Jews. Not until recently, when the 
synagogue was re-opened was it 
revealed that an 80-yr-old Rabbi 
had saved most of the precious 
manuscripts. He had secreted them 
in the house of a friend, where 
the Nazis never dreamed of look- 
ing. The friend was a Catholic 
priest.—Religion-at-Work. 


RELIGION—Defined 

Religion should be the motor of 
life, the central heating plant of 
personality, the faith that gives joy 
to activity, hope to struggle, dig- 
nity to humility, zest to living.— 
Wrt1am LYON PHELPs. 


STRATEGY 

A hawker, his truck filled with 
paper and envelopes, was yelling 
“Here y’are! Box o’ paper an’ 25 
envelopes on’y one dime!” Another 
hawker, crowding the first out of the 
way, shouted as he pushed a bigger 
truck: “Five cents—box o’ paper an’ 
25 envelopes! Only one nickel!” 
The two men glared at each other. 
The spirit of competition ran high. 
Finding the 2 kinds of paper iden- 
tical, people bought the cheaper 
sort hungrily. The more the dime 
man shouted, the more of his riv- 
al’s stock people bought. Finally 
sales ceased. Everybody had bought 
enough to last a yr. The dime man 
departed first, the nickel man a 
few minutes later. The dime man, 
waiting around the corner piled his 


 _— 


stock on the other’s nearly empty 
truck and said with a chuckle, “It 
works fine, Bill, don’t it?”.—N Y 
Tribune. 








Inflation Note 
Blow your dough—prices go 
Up where comets gather. 
Save the “ready”—prices steady; 
Which way would you rather?— 
Parade. 











VISION 

The great day comes when a 
man begins to get himself off his 
hands. He has lived, let us say, in a 
mind like a room surrounded by 
mirrors. Every way he turned he 
saw himself. Now, however, some 
of the mirrors change to windows. 
He can see thru them to objective 
outlooks that challenge his inter- 
ests. He begins to get out of him- 
self—no longer the prisoner of self- 
reflections but a free man in a 
world where persons, causes, truths, 
and values exist, worthful for their 
own sakes. Thus to pass from a 
mirror-mind to a mind with win- 
dows is an essential element in the 
development of real personality.— 
Harry EMERSON Fospicx, On Being 
a Real Person. (Harper) 


WAR—Cost 

The cost to the U S of World 
War II has passed the $300 billion 
mark, as compared with $25 billion 
spent on World War I, up to the 
middle of ’°21—Change, hm, Cald- 
well-Baker Co. 


WAR—Peace 

We and the Europeans alike want 
to avoid another war; but what an 
American wants and expects from 
peace is conditioned by personal 
experience and nat’l history pro- 
foundly different from the Euro- 
pean’s. For example, we want peace 
and freedom. To the European 
power is peace, and freedom is 
what is left after the necessary 
sacrifices have been made for se- 
curity. We want to prevent war; 
he wants to prevent another war, 
a specific war between his nation 
and a definite other nation: we use 
the same words and we mean dif- 
ferent things. — Percy WINNER, 
“The Fascist Ghost Stalks Europe,” 
Harper’s Magazine, 10-"45. 
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These are his Loudest Laughs... 

A yr ago, FRED RUSSELL, Sports Editor of the Nashville Banner, picked 
some of the choicest stories garnered in 15 yfs of column-conducting. 
These he put into a little book, I’ll Go Quietly (McQuiddy Press $1). The 
volume has now survived 18 printings. And RUSSELL is out with a 2nd book, 
I'll Try Anything Twice. It, too, is prized at $1. Our excerpts are taken 


from both books. 


The star of a N Car team had to 
take a history test to be eligible for 
Saturday’s game. The prof asked 
one simple question: “What is the 
capital of N Car?” 

“Pikeville,” was the reply. 

“Well,” said the prof, “if you had 
ans’d correctly, you would have 
had 100. Since Pikeville is only 
15 mi from Raleigh, I’ll give you 
85 and pass you.” 

“ 2» 

Coach Bill Alexander laments the 
present young generation’s lack of 
interest in American history. 

“One time we stopped over in 
Phila with our squad,” he said. “We 
took all the boys to see Indepen- 
dence Hall and the Liberty Bell. 
The guide was spieling off all about 
it, when one of our boys came over, 
nudged me in the ribs and said, 
“Hey, Coach, when did all this take 
place?” 

« 2» 

Feminine voice on the telephone: 
“Will you please tell me if last 
night’s game lasted until one 
o'clock.” 

“No; the game was over about 11 
o’clock.” 

“That rat!” And the receiver was 
promptly slapped down. 

“ 2” 


An unheralded youngster walked 
into a training camp for a tryout. 

“What do you play?” asked the 
mer. 

“Infield,” he replied. 

“What position?” asked the mgr. 

The rookie meditated a moment 
and replied, “Why, stooped over, 
just like the professionals.” 

“ 

Coach of little Western Ky State 
Teachers College is Ed Diddle, in 
his playing days a blocking back 
for Bo McMillin and Centre Col- 
lege’s famed Praying Colonels. 
Diddle liked the idea of praying 
before a game and brought it with 
him to Western. 

Diddle had a new captain one 
season and was trying to explain 
to him how to pray “just right.” 


Instructing him before the opening 
game of the season, he said: “Say 
a nice, modest, humble prayer, but 
don’t ask for a victory. Just ask 
that you be able to give a good per- 
formance.” 

A bit shaky over the strange 
assignment, the captain huddled 
his players and began the prayer, 
with Coach Diddle standing off a 
few paces. 

All was quiet for a couple of min- 
utes, then suddenly the subs on 
the benches and the people in the 
Stands were startled by a yelp. 

“Damn it!” roared Diddle, crash- 
ing the huddle and _ interrupting 
the ceremony, “I told you not to 
ask for victory!” 

ae mm 


On a hot afternoon a Brooklyn 
sports writer in the roof press box 
hung his coat carelessly on the edge 
and it fluttered down into the 
grandstand on the head of a “na- 
tive.” He wasn’t startled. He just 
looked up, and in typical Brookly- 
nese, inquired: ““Where’s de pants?” 

«ec 

A major league concessionaire 
vows this story is true: 

“I saw a woman walking excitedly 
up and down the runways, appar- 
ently looking for something. I in- 
quired if I could be of service, and 
blinked when she asked: ; 

“Where’s the 7th inning? I just 
must find it. My husband is here at 
the park and he told me to meet 
him at the 7th inning. 

“ ” 

Tacked on the clubhouse bulletin 
board at the Norfolk Naval Train- 
ing Station was the following terse 
communication from the com- 
manding officer: “To: The Baseball 
Detail. Subject: Baseball. Game at 
5:30 today. Orders: Win.” 

“ ” 

Joe McCarthy had a dream that 
he had gone to heaven. Up there 
behind the Pearly Gates he saw the 
greatest baseball players of all time 
and just couldn’t resist the temp- 
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How to Stay Young 
According to the magazine, This 


Wk, the following message, care- 
fully framed, appears over the desk 
of Gen’l DouGcLas MacArtTuour, along 
with portraits of WASHINGTON and 
LINCOLN. It is said to be a gift of 
JOHN W LEwis, Jr and the 65-yr- 
old hero of the Pacific has derived 
much inspiration from it, 


Youth is not a time of life—it is 
a state of mind. 

Nobody grows old by merely liv- 
ing a number of years; people grow 
old only by deserting their ideals. 
Years wrinkle the skin, but to give 
up enthusiasm wrinkles the soul. 
Worry, doubt, self-distrust, fear 
and despair—these are the long, 
long years that bow the head and 
turn the growing spirit back to 
dust. 

Whether seventy or sixteen, there 
is in every being’s heart the love 
of wonder, the sweet amazement at 
the stars and the starlike things 
and thoughts, the undaunted chal- 
lenge of events, the unfailing child- 
like appetite for what next, and 
the joy and the game of life. 

You are as young as your faith, 
as old as your doubt; as young as 
your self-confidence, as old as your 
fear; as young as your hope, as old 
as your despair. 








tation to form a team. Then the 
question arose of arranging a 
schedule, 

He was trying to puzzle that out 
when the phone rang. It was the 
devil, “I have a team that can beat 
yours,” Satan told him, 

“Impossible,” ans’d McCarthy. 
“T’ve got all the great ball players 
that ever lived. How could you ex- 
pect to beat me?” 

Replied the devil, 
the umpires.” 


“T’ve got all 
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A certain 12-yr-old was about to 
be caned for some trivial offense. 
The headmaster asked how he pre- 
ferred to receive his punishment. 

“Well, sir,” said the boy quickly, 
“if you please, I’d like it like the 
Greek style of penmanship.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“Please, sir the upstrokes heavy 
and the downstrokes light.”—Cum- 
berland Presbyterian. 

oe ” 

The artist was painting a lovely 
thatched cottage when the farmer 
came out and asked what he was 
going to do with the picture when 
finished. 

“I shall send it to an exhibition.” 

“Will many people see it?” 

“Thousands, I hope.” 

“Then perhaps you wouldn’t 
mind putting on it, ‘To let for the 
summer months.’"”—Christian Ob- 
server. 





A lady entered a bookshop re- 
cently and asked for a Latin-Eng- 
lish dictionary. “One of those 
double-column things,” she ex- 
plained, “so you can learn to order 
coffee and call a taxi.” 

The prospect of putting the lan- 
guage of the ancients to such utili- 
tarian purpose rather intrigued the 
clerk. He made further inquiries 
and was rewarded by a rather as- 
tonishing disclosure. “I need this 
book,” said the prospective patron, 
“because I am _ going to Latin 
America.”—This Month. 


The other day we overheard this 
conversation between 2 college boys 
as they walked out of a history 
exam: 

“Man, I really flunked that one!” 

“But didn’t you have the an- 
swers on your shirt cuff?” queried 
the other. 

The ist boy shook his head sad- 
ly. “Today I was wearing my chem- 
istry shirt!”"—Magazine Digest. 

« » 

The convivial husband had a 
friend to stay with him for the 
wk-end. As the guest was being 
shown to his room, he noticed faint 
crosses on several of the stair steps, 
and asked the reason. 

“Ah,” whispered the host, “these 
come into operation after mid- 
night. X means that the step 
creaks.”—Evening Mail. (London) 








GOOD STORES 


YOU CAN USE 





I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
J A PITTMAN 

My old Negro porter was de- 
scribing to me a minor auto- 
mobile accident in which one 
car smashed into another at a 
street intersection. 

I asked if one of the cars had 
stopped at the intersection, 
in accordance with the “Stop” 
sign. 

“Well, yes sir,” was the re- 
sponse, “he kind o’ hiccuped an’ 
then come on.” 

You've seen them do it! 








The 7-yr-old son of a radio co- 
median came home with his re- 
port card. 

“Well, son,” asked the radio star, 
“were you promoted?” 

“Better than that, pop,” chirped 
the kid happily, “I was held over 
for another 26 wks!”—Capper’s 
Wkly. 

“ 

As a newspaper reporter covering 
a large suburban area in Birming- 
ham, it had been my custom each 
Saturday to write for the Monday 
paper the sermon of one of the 
leading pastors. I usually obtained 
a copy of the sermon text from the 
pastor several days in advance, 
wrote the story, and had it ready 
for the Monday paper. 

On one particular Monday, the 
sermon was displayed prominently 
on page two. That afternoon, meet- 
ing the pastor, I asked him how he 
liked the write-up. 

“It was fine, in general,” he 
smiled, “but you slipped up on one 
minor point.” 

“What was that?” I asked with 
somewhat wounded vanity. 

“The detail about my delivering 
the sermon,” replied the pastor. 
“You see, I was out of town, and 
didn’t get to preach!”—Magazine 
Digest. 


The late Ignace Paderewski was 
no ad-libber, but he had a sharp 
wit. When a society lady wrote 
asking for a lock of hair, he had 
his sec’y reply: 

“Dear Madam: You fail to spec- 
ify whose hair you desire, and to 
avoid error we have secured a 
sample from Mr Paderewski, his 
mer, his sec’y, his valet, his cook 
and his waiter—together with 
small portions from the cat and 
from a mattress belonging to M 
Pullman, proprietor of the car 
which we travel in.”"—This Wk. 





